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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The flattering reception which the author's 
" Questions on Musketry " have already received, 
together with his earnest desire to make them more 
extensively useful, have induced him to publish the 
accompanying Answers to them. He considers the 
arrangement of a separate publication to be preferable 

* * 

to that of placing question arid .answer consecutively 
in one volume, as encouraging > that exercise of the 
memory and judgment, which the too easy access 
to correct solutions afforded by the catechetical method 
would obviously tend to impede. The author would 
express his earnest hope that no student, desirous of 
attaining a thorough knowledge of the subject, will 
have recourse to this little work merely as a short cut 
to its attainment ; knowledge thus attained being at 
the best only superficial and very meagre. 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

The sole object in view is, not to furnish the 
student with facilities for cramming 9 but with a " key " 
to which to resort for the solution of difficulties, and 
also as a test by which he may himself ascertain his 
knowledge of the subject T To avoid ambiguity, the 
language adopted has been as much as possible that 
of the " Red Book." 

The numbers prefixed to the Answers correspond* 
ing with those of the Questions, reference between the 
two is facilitated. 

E. W. B. 



Cheltenham, 22nd November, 1862. 
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QUESTIONS 



ON THE 

INSTRUCTION OF MUSKETRY 

ANSWERED. 

GEEERAL OKDER. 

1. The 1st February, 1859. 

2. Because this is the latest edition; in which all the 
orders issued on the subject of musketry, since the last 
edition was published, have been embodied. 

3. The late Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge. 

4„ The great advantage is, that the training of the 
soldier has been expedited without in any way diminishing 
his efficient instruction in the use of the rifle. 

5. Yes; they have been simplified and reduced in 
number. 

6. Yes;, only those for the platoon and skirmishing 
practices being retained. 

7. Eight days ; whereas the Infantry recruit's training 
used to occupy twenty-four days, it is now completed in 
sixteen. 
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8. Twelve days, instead of eighteen as formerly. 

9. The standing orders of the army. 

10. They are to make such a disposition of the forces 
under their orders, as Trill in their opinion best serve this 
end. 

11. The position drill-e*-piQre particularly the first and 
third practices — is to be frequently performed under close 
supervision. % 

12. The left arm becomes strengthened, and by this 
means the soldier gets a perfect command over the rifle 
with his left hand. 

13. No ; it can only be attained by constant and careful 
practice. 

14. At Hythe (Kent), in 1853. 

15. The late Viscount Harc^iage. 

16. To instruct officers and non-commissioned officers in 
the theory and practice of ma&etry, and to train them to 
act as instructors in tbe various regiments. 
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DUTIES, HSTRirCTORS, &o. 

1. The commanding officer. 

2. Yes; it is the most important part. 

8. He is carefully to study the musketry regulations, 
and to superintend personally the drill and practice of the 
companies under instruction. 

4. The commanding offieer. 

5. Yes; undoubtedly. 

6. Yes ; for it is a component part of the battalion 
and company drill. 

7. They are to attend the rifle drill and practice with 
their companies, and to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the " Instruction of Musketry," as well as 
with the proficiency of every man of their company in 
shooting and judging distance. 

8. The " officer instructor of musketry." 

9. He is charged with the entire musketry training of 
the young officers and recruits, as well as with the theo- 
retical and preliminary instruction of the other officers 
and soldiers of the battalion annually. 

10. A first-class certificate from Hythe. 

11. He is exempted from all regimental and garrison 
duties. 

12. Yes; one of the regimental staff. 

13. He is allowed an overslaugh on the roster for 
duty with the service companies, which he is not required 
to join without special orders from the Commander-in- 
Chief. 



14. Yes ; an " assistant officer instructor." 

15. A certificate of qualification from Hythe. 

16. All regimental and garrison duties while the annual 
course of instruction is proceeding. 

17. Whenever the officer instructor is absent for up- 
wards of fourteen days. 

18. Specify the name of the officer who is to do the 
duty during the Instructor's absence. 

19. One or more. 

20. The corps of permanent instructors of musketry. 

21. They are to attend all target drills and practices, 
superintend the company instructors, and assist the officer 
instructor in all his duties. 

22. All regimental, garrison, and barrack, duties. 

23. No; except as regards discipline. 

24. Second class sergeant instructors take rank next to 
the quartermaster-sergeants, except in the Guards, where 
they rank with the drill-sergeants according to seniority ; 
third class rank next to the color-sergeants. 

25. The color-sergeant, or troop sergeant-major. 

26. The next senior sergeant. - 

27. He is to attend with his company when at target, 
and judging distance, drills and practices; he is also 
charged, under the orders of his captain and of the officer 
and battalion sergeant instructors, with the instruction of 
the men in the cleaning and management of their arms. 



G2MML COTJESE OP nSTRTTCTlM. 

1. His course of musketry drill and practice. 

2. No. 

3. Because the rifle is placed in the soldier's hands for 
the destruction of his enemy, and his own safety depends 
upon his efficient use of it 

4. That every man who has no defect in his sight may 
he made a good shot; also that no degree, of perfection, he 
may have attained in the other parts of his drill, can, upon 
service, remedy any want of proficiency in this. 

5. They do no more than teach him how to take 
advantage of the ground, and place him in the best 
situation for using his weapon with effect. 

6. No ; on the contrary, he is considered an encum- 
brance to the battalion. 

7. Two ; " Preliminary Drill," and " Practice." 

8. Eight; viz., Cleaning arms, Theoretical principles, 
Aiming drill, Position drill, Snapping caps, Blank firing, 
Judging distance drill, and Manufacture of cartridges. 

9. No; they omit Snapping caps, Blank firing, and 
Manufacture of cartridges. 

10. Firing singly, Firing by files, Firing in volleys, 
Firing in skirmishing order, Judging distance practice, 
and Firing without using the back-sight. 



ciEAraa ASMS. 

1. The names of the different parts of the lock and 
rifle, and the rules for cleaning and keeping them in 
proper order. 

2. Eight. 

3. Because it is impossible to produce accurate shooting 
with afoul rifle. 

FIKST LESSON. 

1. The names of the limbs of the lock and the other 
principal parts of the rifle, also the mode of dismounting 
a lock. 

2. Eight. 

3. In the order in which they are removed; viz., 
mainspring, sear-spring, sear, bridle, hammer, tumbler, 
swivel, lock-plate. 

4. The stock, and barrel. 

5. Nose-cap, bands (npper, middle, lower), swell, 
projections, lock-side, head, small, trigger-guard, trigger-* 
plate, trigger, breech-nail, side-nails, butt (toe, heel), 
heel-plate. 

6. Muzzle, fore-sight, back-sight (consisting of flanges, 
flap, slider, spring, bed), nipple-lump, nipple (consisting 
of cone, square, shoulder, touch-hole), breech, breech- 
pin (face, tang, breech-nail-hole). 

7. Unscrew and remove tumbler pin. 

8. Put the lock at full-cock; then place the cramp on 
the mainspring, and, after letting the hammer down, re- 
move the spring. 



9. The sear-spring, which is removed thus; first, 
partly unscrew the sear-spring pin, then, inserting the 
edge of the turnscrew between the bend of the sear-spring 
and the lock-plate, raise the stud of the former out of its 
stud hole; after which, unscrew the sear-spring pin and 
remove the limb. 

10. The sear, which is removed merely by unscrewing 
the sear-pin; the bridle also is now removed by unscrew- 
ing the bridle-pin. 

11. In the hollow of the hand; the hammer is to be 
removed by a few smart taps given, as near the lock-plate 
as possible, with something softer than itself, otherwise it 
is liable to become notched and indented. 

12. The tumbler. 

13. Detach the swivel from the tumbler. 

SECOND LESSON. 

1. The names of the various parts of the limbs of the 
lock. 

2. Catch, return, stud, bend, spring, claws. 

3. Eye, return, stud, bend, spring, toe. 

4. Arm, body, eye, neck, nose. 

5. Stud, foot, bridle-pin hole, tumbler pivot hole, sear- 
pin hole. 

6 Mouth, head, comb, neck, body, hole for square of 
tumbler. 

7. Pivot, bearer, shaft, swivel pivot holes, half-bent, 
full-bent, axle, squares, tumbler-pin hole. 

8. Body, pivots. 

9. Front side nail hole, mainspring-stud hole, fore- 
stud, bridle-stud hole, bridle-pin hole, hind-stud, hind 
side nail hole, sear-spring pin hole, sear-spring-stud hole, 
sear-pin hole, tumbler axle hole. 
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10. On the return. 

11. It is shorter in the mainspring, and longer in the 
sear-spring. 

12. The lock-plate has most, and the swivel, least. 

THIKD LESSON. 

1. It embraces instructions to clean the lock and rifle, 
and to keep them in proper order. 

2. That it should be dismounted. 

3. They are first to be wiped with an oiled rag, and 
afterwards with another quite dry. 

4. The tumbler axle hole. 

5. Always with an oiled rag. 

6. Yes; very much sooner. 

7. Because it would remove the case-hardening from 
those parts which are not steel, and thus render them 
liable to rust. 

8. A surface covering of steel, formed on the iron by 
an artificial process. 

9. Those which are not steel; viz., the bridle, hammer, 
and lock-plate. (The bridle-pin and side nails are also 
case-hardened.) 

10. The threads of the several pins, and the frictional 
parts. 

11 The pivot and axle of tumbler, the pivots of the 
swivel, the nose of the sear, and the toe of the sear- 
spring. 

12. " Eangoon Oil," which is an earth oil; this is 
found to be the best for preventing oxidation. 

13. In small quantities, with the point of a pricker. 

14. No; this would tend to clog it. 



15. Place the rifle at full-cock, and draw the ramrod. 

16. A piece of rag, (woollen is preferable), or tow, and 
twist it round the head so as to cover it. 

17. In order to prevent the jag from injuring the grooves. 

18. It is to be held barrel downwards in the left hand 
at the full extent of the arm, with the forefinger and 
thumb in a line with, and round, the muzzle, and the heel 
of the butt resting on the ground to the rear. 

19. About a quarter of a pint. 

20. Warm water removes the greasy fouling sooner and 
better than cold. - 

21. That none of it gets between the stock and barrel, 
or into the lock-plate through the tumbler axle hole. 

22. Ton sponge the ramrod carefully up and down the 
barrel to remove the fouling, forcing the water through 
the nipple to clear the touch-hole. 

23. Until the barrel is quite clean. 

24. By the water that issues from the nipple being 
colorless. 

25. By sponging it well with a dry rag, or tow, round 
the head of the ramrod. 

26. Yes; wipe the barrel out with an oiled rag. 

27. The muzzle-stopper is to be put in the barrel, and 
the snap-cap on the nipple. 

28. The following morning, and on every occasion before 
using the rifle. 

29. Neither a sharp instrument, water, nor a damp rag. 

30. Yes; as it would be liable to get into the lock 
through the trigger slit in the trigger plate. 

31. The liability of the barrel to become rusty; also the 
frequent necessity for removing it from the stock is obviated. 
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32. It should be well rubbed over with oil, and a little 
bees-wax should be applied between it and the barrel. 

33. A mixture composed in the proportion of 2 lbs. 
bees-wax, half a pint turpentine, and 2 oz. resin, if rubbed 
over the stock, will give it a nice polished appearance. 

34. Yes ; nearly always some, and very often a good deal. . 

FOUETH LESSON. 

1. It contains instructions for remounting the lock. 

2. The swivel is attached to "the tumbler. 

3. The tumbler is placed in the axle-hole of the lock- 
plate, with its bearer against the hind- stud. 

4. The bridle is fixed on the pivot of the tumbler, with 
its stud in the lock-plate, and the bridle-pin screwed home. 

5. The bridle-pin is fiat at the end, and the other pins 
are rounded off. 

6. The sear; which is placed between the bridle and 
the lock-plate, with its nose against the tumbler, and the 
sear-pin screwed home. 

7. The sear-spring; this is partly screwed to the lock- 
plate, then with the thumb of the left-hand the spring is 
pressed until the stud enters the stud-hole, after which the 
sear-spring pin is screwed home. 

8. The hammer; which is fixed on the squares of the 
tumbler in a position as if on the nipple, and the tumbler- 
pin screwed home. 

9. The mainspring, which is mounted thus; attach its 
claws to the pivots of the swivel, and place the stud in the 
lock-plate, and its catch against the fore-stud, after which, 
place the lock at full-cock to remove the cramp; this being 
done, ease the lock to half-cock. 
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FIFTH LESSON. 

< 

1. The uses of some of the parts of the lock are ex- 
plained in this lesson, and those of the remainder in the 
following one. 

2. Mainspring, sear-spring, and sear. 

3. It is to draw the hammer down upon the nipple, 
which it does by acting upon the tumbler. 

4. The stud on the return keeps the spring in its 
place, and the fore-stud secures the catch to the lock- 
plate; this offers such a resistance that the action of the 
spring is ensured. 

5. The toe of the spring bears against the body of the 
sear, and presses it outward whenever the tumbler is re- 
volved, thus causing the nose of the sear to enter the 
bents. 

6. The stud on the return keeps the sear-spring in its 
place, and, together with the sear-spring pin, secures it to 
the lock-plate, and offers such a resistance as ensures 
the action of the spring. 

7. A stop on the movement of the tumbler, into the 
half and full bents of which the sear-nose enters, to keep 
the lock at half and full cock. 

8. It should be made to fit the bents exactly. 

9. On the arm. 
10. The blade. 

SIXTH LESSON. 

1. Bridle, hammer, tumbler, and lock-plate. 

2. It secures the tumbler and sear in their proper 
places on the lock-plate. 

B 
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3. By means of the bridle-stud together with the sear 
and bridle pins. 

4. To explode the cap. 

5. The tumbler. 

6. To hold the hammer. 

7. In order to sustain the force of the mainspring. 

8. Two; called the half-bent and fall-bent. 

9. They retain the hammer in a position to enable the 
cap being placed on the nipple, and also to explode it. 

10. The half-bent has two angles— the one acute, and the 
other obtuse—, and the full-bent one. 

11. In order to prevent the possibility of the sear-nose 
being released by the action of the trigger when the lock is 
at half-cock. 

12. It should be so formed as to allow the sear-nose 
being withdrawn from it with the least possible resistance. 

13. Yes. 

14. Because otherwise the tumbler would not actproperly. 

15. An " arc of a circle" is a part of the circumference 
cut off by a straight line; things are in the same arc of a 
circle, when they are equidistant from the centre of the 
circle from which the arc has been cut off. 

16. No; for then the position of half-cock would not be 
secure. 

17. It connects the mainspring with the tumbler by 
means of the swivel. 

18. It is the foundation of the lock. 

19. To secure the catch of the mainspring. 

20. It acts as a break, and prevents the tumbler re- 
volving beyond what is necessary when put in motion by 
the mainspring. 
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SEVENTH LESSON. 

1. In this and the following lesson are explained the 
ways in which the rifle and ammunition may get out of 
order ; also how this may he prevented. 

2. That the several pins, pivots, &c, should he perpen- 
dicular to the lock-plate. 

3. The force required to release the sear-nose from the 
full-bent when the lock is at full-cock. 

4. No; on the contrary, it would tend to impair the 
lock. 

5. Either by the full-bent and sear-nose not fitting each 
other properly, or by the sear-spring being too strong. 

6. An alteration of the aim when firing. 

7. The armorer. 



8. When the parts are so embedded in the wood work 
of the stock, that they are prevented from exercising their 
proper functions. 

9. The wood swelling in damp weather, or the lock 
being screwed too tightly to the stock. 

10. No. 

11. By being flat at the end. 

12. Seven. 

13. Four to the rifle, and three to the soldier. 

14. The mainspring being too weak; the communica- 
tion hole being too small; the nipple screw being too long; 
and the nipple being too large for the cap. 

15 A dirty state of the tumbler axle hole and axle of 
tumbler; the cap not being pressed firmly home on the 
nipple; and the accumulation of dirt at the base of the 
touch-hole. 
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16. The hole by which the detonating spark is con- 
veyed to the charge. 

17. When screwed home, it would close up * part of the 
communication hole. 

18. Dirt at the base of, or in, the touch-hole itself. 

19. A negligent, careless, and inattentive, soldier. 

EIGHTH LESSON. 

1. A continuation of the seventh. 

2. No ; for these defects 'are very detrimental to accu- 
rate shooting. 

3. Report the circumstance immediately. 

4. Because doing so would bend the barrel. 

5. By being placed forcibly in a rack, or by being 
piled carelessly, in consequence of which they often fall 
down. 

€. The muzzle; for the barrel is thinnest here. 

7. No; it cannot. 

8. The fore-sight. 

9. It will cause the rifle to carry high. 

10. It will very probably cause the bullet to " strip " — 
t. «., pass out of the grooving, — or else the^wood plug may 
be driven through the bullet. 

11. Unfit to be intrusted with a rifle. 

12. The joint effects of moisture and air. 

13. By keeping it perfectly dry, the muzzle-stopper in 
the barrel, and the snap-cap on the nipple. 

14. That he does not run the muzzle of his rifle into 
the ground. 

15. Ask permission to fall out to remove the dirt. 

16. The bursting of the barrel. 
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17. Yes; so as to prevent any dirt adhering to the 
greased part of the cartridge. 

18. They are to be folded in paper in order that they 
may not shake about and become damaged. 

19. Because powder when damp loses power, and the 
cap, similarly affected, will not explode. 

20. If the nipple be stopped up with grease and the 
spring eased, all wet will be excluded. 

21. Not if the cap is properly pressed home on the 
nipple. 



1. When the officer instructor certifies that he is 
capable of doing so efficiently. 

2. The regimental armorer or his assistant. 

3. The armorer-sergeant. 
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THEORETICAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. The officer instructor, in language suited to the 
capacity of the men. 

2. To explain to the men the reasons for all those rules 
that have to be attended to in practice. 

3. Eight. 

FIEST LESSON. 

1. The construction of the barrel, and the definitions of 
the terms " axis of the piece," and " line of fire." 

2. No, it does not. 

3. Things lying in the " same direction " are parallel to 
one another. 

4. Because, when this is the case, the barrel gives 
elevation in itself. 

5. From being bored out by a steel instrument called 
an auger. 

6. In order to resist the first explosive force of the 
powder. 

7. It is lighter for the soldier to carry, and is better 
poised in his hand. 

8. Sufficiently thick to resist the pressure arising from 
the passage of the bullet and the force of the powder, also 
to enable a bayonet being fixed on it so as to form a pike 
for the soldier. 

9. It is an imaginary line along the centre of the barrel. 

10. A straight line is that which lies evenly between its 
extreme points, and a line is length without breadth. 

11. No ; for although we may draw lines for all practical 
purposes, still, according to Euclid's definition, a line can- 
not possibly exist. 
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12. It denotes the course taken by the centre of the 
bullet whilst under the influence of the exploded powder ; 
the distance and direction in which it is guided in its flight; 
and the general direction in which the bullet travels after 
leaving the barrel. 

13. The length of the barrel, which, in an Enfield rifle, is 
3ft. 3in. 

14. It is the direction in which the bullet would proceed 
with uniform velocity perpetually, were it not prevented 
from doing so by other causes. 

15. Yes; for it is a continuation of the " axis of the 
piece." 

16. The force of gravity. 

17. The bullet would travel along the "line of fire" 
until its force was expended, when it would remain motion- 
less in the air. 

18. Speed, swiftness. 

19. Four; accelerated, retarded, uniform, and variable. 

20. Uniform velocity is that, when a body continues to 
move through equal spaces in equal portions of time. 

SECOND LESSON. 

1. It is a fluid composed principally of the two gasesj 
nitrogen and oxygen, in the proportion of four to one. 

2. It can only be seen when in very large quantities, 
but it can be felt and weighed, and is very elastic. 

3. The vast blue body which we see, and which we call 
sky, is only air reflecting the rays of light; move your hand 
rapidly backwards and forwards and you feel the air; weigh 
any vessel, a bottle for instance, when full of air, then exhaust 
the air and weigh it again, the difference will be the weight 
of the air it contained; the elasticity of air is exhibited in 
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the air-gun, where the ballet is projected by the compressed 
air trying to regain its original bulk. 

4. Air cannot be destroyed, neither can it be totally 
removed unless the vessel containing it be filled with 
another body, as water for example ; it can be compressed 
to a very great extent. 

5. It is supposed about 45 miles. 

6. Yes ; very great. 

7. That which started at the rate of 1500 feet. 

8. Hold a piece of paper perpendicularly in your hand; 
move your hand gently forwards, and the position of the 
paper is not altered; but, if the hand be moved rapidly, the 
free end of the paper is immediately forced backwards by 
the resistance of the air. 

9. It has been found by calculation that the bullet 
travels about 1200 feet in the first second, and 800, and 
500, in the second, and third, seconds respectively. 

10. When the barometer stands at 30 in. the pressure is 
15 lbs., but it varies from 14£ to 15£lbs. 

11. Not unless the projectile is moving with a greater 
velocity than that at which air will rush into a vacuum. 

12. It is calculated to be about 1296* feet. 

' 18. It reduces the bullet's speed every instant. 

14. A retarding force. 

15. Gravity is that force which draws bodies downwards, 
and is the effect of the attraction of the earth. 

16. The very instant it quits the muzzle. 

17. Yes ; the velocity, with which a body descends to 
the ground, is proportionate to the time that it is exposed 
to the influence of gravity. 

* Principles of Gunnery, by John Hyde, M.A. 
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18. It is an accelerating, or increasing, force. 

19. It falls 16, 48, and 80, feet respectively in the first, 
second, and third, seconds of time. 

20. The one that was dropped from the higher window; 
because gravity would have had more time to act upon it. 

21. The course of the bullet is a curved line. 

22. The trajectory. 

23. Yes. 

24. Because the bullet starts with such great Telocity, 
and gravity has had, comparatively, so little time to act 
upon it, that the bullet travels almost in a straight line for 
some little, distance. 

25. Both would reach the ground at the same time. 

THIRD LESSON. 

1. No ; it would pass below it. 

2. About 1 foot 5 inches. 

3. By experiment. 

4. By directing the "line of fire" to a point 1 foot 5 
inches above the mark. 

5. As the trajectory conforms to the movement of the 
" line of fire," it also is raised 1 foot 5 inches. 

6. No; it should be directed as much above the mark, 
as the bullet would pass below it, if the piece were laid 
horizontally at that distance, whatever it may be. 

7. Yes, always; but when, it is deflected either to the 
right or left by a side wind, it does not lie in the same plane 
with the " line of fire.*' 

8. It is an imaginary line taken from the eye along the 
back and fore sights to the mark. 

9. Twice; ,once near the muzzle, and again at the point 
of impact. 
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10. Close to the muzzle. 

11. That the sights should be carefully aligned between 
the eye and the mark. 

12. To aim 1 foot 5 inches above the mark. 

13. The firer, not being able to see his mark, would be 
quite uncertain of his elevation. 

14. The rifle has been fitted with a back-sight, which is 
fixed on the barrel behind the lower band. 

15. It forces the firer to raise his eye above the breech 
of the barrel, and, when the fore-sight is aligned on the 
object through the notch of the back-sight, the " axis of 
the piece" receives the necessary degree of elevation. 

16. Yes ; it does. 

17. The bullet would pass below the mark. 

18. That the 100 yards sight, although it gives sufficient 
elevation for that distance, does not give enough for 200 
yards. 

19. The back-sight is made capable of adjustment for 
these distances by means of a flap and sliding bar. 

20. He is to raise his eye as much above the back-sight 
as he thinks necessary, taking care, however, always to 
keep the fore-sight in line with the object. 

21. The slight rise of the trajectory above the "line of 
sight." 

22. By aiming a few inches under the mark. 

23. At 50 yards, 8 inches will be sufficient, and at 30, 
and 80 yards, 4 inches. 

24. A model gun, having a small spring in the barrel to 
project a pointed wooden bullet, and furnished with a fold* 
ing back-sight and sliding bar, together with a target 
marked with a bull's-eye, are used for this purpose. The gun 
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is first placed about 4 feet from the target, and the " line of 
fire" — represented by a string attached to the centre of the 
muzzle-stopper — is directed at the bull's-eye on the same 
level as the axis of the gun; the stopper is now removed, 
and, the gun being fired, the bullet strikes below the mark; 
the " line of fire" is then directed at a spot as much above 
the bull's-eye as the bullet struck below it, and, on the gun 
being again fired, the bull's-eye is hit. Now, the folding 
sight and eye are raised (without altering the position of 
the gun) until the fore-sight is brought in alignment with 
the bull's-eye ; and, the sliding bar being raised to the height 
of the eye, a mark is made on the flap, and this gives the 
elevation due to 4 feet. After this, the gun is removed to 
about 8 feet from the target, and, aim being taken with the 
4 feet sight, it is fired, but the bullet strikes below the 
mark; thus proving the necessity of a higher back-sight 
for this longer distance. 

FOURTH LESSON. 

1. The breech-pin is removed, and a plug of wood, 
having a hole through its centre, is substituted in its place, 
and a cap with cross wires is put on the muzzle; aim is 
then taken, with the 900 yards sight, at a spot on the black 
board, and, on looking through the barrel, the angle formed 
by the " line of fire," and the " line of sight," is clearly 
seen. 

2. Yes, if accurate firing be desired. 

8. No; it will strike on that side to which the sight is 
inclined. 
4. Yes. 
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5. A vertical line is drawn on the black-board, and 
aim taken at a spot on it, with the 900 yards' sight per- 
fectly upright; on looking through the barrel, the cross 
wires are seen to cut the vertical line above the mark; aim 
is again taken at the same spot, but with the sights inclined 
to one side, and, on looking through the barrel, this time, 
the "line of fire" is seen to be directed on that side to 
which the sight is inclined,— -and on which side conse- 
quently the bullet will strike. 

6. Yes; there is a loss of elevation. 

7. A card, with lines drawn on it representing the proper 
height of the back-sight at the different distances, is placed 
vertically at the back of the sight ; then the back-sight is 
inclined to one side, when the loss of elevation will be 
seen. 

8. They may be shown by a model gun having wires 
fixed to it representing the "line of fire," "line of sight," 
and the " trajectory : " the "trajectory" wire hinges upon 
that representing the " line of fire ; " then the exact course, 
that the bullet will pursue at any inclination of the back- 
sight, is seen. 

FIFTH LESSON. 

1. The height of the trajectory at the several ranges. 

2. In order to impress upon soldiers the great impor- 
tance of being able to judge distance correctly. 

3. No ; not of the slightest. 

4. It will strike 2*38 feet above the mark. 

5. It will strike 2*54 feet below the mark. 

6. The very great importance of knowing the distance 
from the mark. 
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7. Three feet 

8. The latter part. 

9. A shorter distance. 

10. Because the trajectory of 900 yards is much more 
carved than that of 300 yards. 

11. No ; but, at the same time, it is always desirable to 
fire with: as correct an elevation as possible. 

12. Because then the soldier has the means of correcting 
his elevation, whilst the shot itself may not altogether be 
thrown away, but take effect in its ricochet. 

SIXTH LESSON. 

1. Air in motion. 

2. The left of the mark. 

3. The right of the mark. 

4. A reduction of range. 

5. Its range is increased. 

6. By a side wind. 

7. Decreased elevation. 

8. No ; experience must be his guide. 

9. It causes bright spots on the back, and fore, sights, 
the consequence of which is that the soldier is apt to be 
guided by them when taking aim, instead of by the proper 
tip of the fore-sight and the real centre of the back-sight. 

10. The left of the mark. 

11. The right side of the fore-sight and the left side of 
the notch of the back-sight are lighted up, and, when these 
spots are aligned on the mark, the axis will be directed to 
the left. 

12. No ; for the sights are all made to one pattern. 

13. Yes. 
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14. It would carry to the right; because, when the fore- 
sight is aligned on the mark through the notch of the 
back-sight, the axis will be directed to the right, 

15. To the left. 

16. When the fore-sight is brought into alignment with 
N the object through the notch of the back-sight, the axis 

will be directed to the left. 

17. By aiming in the contrary direction. 

18. No. 

19. Because the object, whether it be moving quickly or 
slowly, must pass oyer a certain distance before the bullet 
would reach it. 

20. That depends on the distance the object is from the 
firer, also the pace at which it is moving. 

21. A little high. 

22. Yes, quite upright. 

23. Because, if the barrel be inclined, a great portion of 
the powder sticks in the fouling, and causes difficulty in 
loading. 

24. Wet the sides of the bullet in the mouth before 
putting it into the barrel. 

25. Report the circumstance immediately. 

SEVENTH LESSON. 

1. By mentioning the causes of uncertain fire in the 
smooth-bore musket, and the means by which they have 
been obviated. 

2. Excess of windage. 

3. The difference of size between the diameter of the 
bore, and that of the bullet. 
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4. Because otherwise, when the barrel became foul after 
firing, the ballet would not hare entered. 

5. Above. 

6. A portion of the gas escapes by the windage, and 
thus forces the bullet down on the lower surface of the 
barrel, at the same time that it is driven forward; this 
causes the ball to rebound from the lower surface of the 
barrel to the upper, or from side to side, the result of 
which is that, on whatever side the bullet last strikes the 
barrel, it receives a re-actionary force deflecting it in an 
opposite direction. 

7. No, more; when the Enfield rifle was first intro- 
duced the windage was only '009 inch, but, early in 1858, 
it was increased to *027 inch. 

8. By an expanding bullet. 

9. In the elongated bullet, we can have more weight to 
overcome the resistance of the air, and less surface to offer 
to that resistance. 

10. The force of the explosion of the powder acting upon 
the base of the bullet, together with the great resistance 
it meets with, from the condensed air in front of it in its 
passage up the barrel, causes it to expand, thus making 
it fit the barrel tightly, and doing away with windage. 

11. It is less likely to be affected by any imperfection 
in the bore, as it offers a larger surface to the sides of the 
barrel ; it does not require such a large charge of powder 
as the spherical ball ; and, moreover, by fitting tightly, it 
wipes out the bore at each shot. 

12. Because the whole force of the explosion acts upo 
the bullet in the same direction. 

18. No ; it would not. 
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14. Because, throughout its flight, it would continue to 
turn over on its shorter axis. 

15. By rifling the barrel. 

16. The Enfield is nearly 1 lb. 3 oz. lighter than the 
smooth-bore musket; the diameter of its bore is '176 inch 
less ; the bullet used for it weighs 40 grains more than the 
spherical ball ; the charge of powder is 2 drachms less ; 
compared with the smooth-bore, it has very little recoil ; 
moreover, with the Enfield we can fire with tolerable 
accuracy up to 900 yards, whilst " Brown Bess " could not 
be depended upon after 100 yards. 



EIGHTH LESSON. 

1. When it has any number of channels, or grooves, cut 
down the inside of it. 

2. In a spiral one. 

3. To cause the bullet to spin on its longer axis. 

4. From left to right 

5. The right. 

6. When the bullet is expanded by the explosion of 
the powder, its surface is moulded into the grooves, the 
consequence of which is that the bullet, instead of passing 
along the barrel in a straight line, is obliged to turn with 
the grooves, and so receives a spinning motion around its 
longer axis, which continues to the end of its flight. 

7. It prevents a rotation in another direction, and also 
ensures greater accuracy of flight, by constantly presenting 
any imperfection in the surface of the bullet to the air in 
opposite directions. 
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8. A simple way of illustrating the motions of a rifle 
projectile, through the air, is by means of a " Patent 
(Gyroscopic) Spinning Top ; " spin the top with as much 
velocity as possible, and, immediately the string is with- 
drawn, form a part of it into a loop, and, in this, place the 
lower end of the axis ; the top will continue to spin in a 
horizontal position, with its axis at right angles to the 
looped string; this curious position is produced by the 
swift rotatory motion of the top itself. And so, in the 
same way, the rotatory motion, imparted to the bullet by 
the grooves, causes it to retain a horizontal position during 
its flight ; this being the case, the bullet, of course, strikes 
much nearer the mark than it would do, if it had not a 
spinning motion around its longer axis. 

9. No ; it would not. 

10. 3ard ramming in loading. 

11. Not only on his attending to the rules laid down for 
his guidance in shooting, but also on the attention that he 
pays to the preservation of his rifle, and ammunition. 



1 . Once in each half-year, at the very least 

2. Occasionally by squads, or companies. 

3. No, at some other time. 

4. With a view that the officer instructor — he having 
previously explained the Theoretical Principles — may 
advance deeper into the subject, so as to give the officers 
and soldiers a thorough theoretical knowledge of this most 
important branch of their duty. 

5. The school-room. 
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AIMING DRILL. 

1. He is taught how to aim, and to adjust the back* 
sight of his rifle. 

2. By making him aim at different distances, by means 
of a rest. 

3. A tripod formed of three stakes, looped near the top, 
supporting a bag of sand. 

4. Ten. 

5. In single rank, at each rest, every man having his 
own rifle. 

6. 1st. That the sights should not incline to the right 
or left. 

2nd. That the line of sight should be taken along 
the centre of the notch of the back-sight, and the top of 
the fore-sight. 

3rd. That the eye should be fixed steadily on the 
mark aimed at, and not on the barrel, or fore-sight. 

4th. That, in aiming, the left eye should be closed 

7. Three; a "fine-sight," "full-sight," and "half- 
sight." 

8. It is, when the fine point of the fore-sight only is 
seen in the alignment, through the notch of the back-sight. 

9. It is, when the point of the fore-sight is taken in 
alignment with the shoulder of the notch of the back-sight. 

10. It is, when the point of the fore-sight is aligned 
midway between the shoulder, and bottom, of the back-sight* 

11. The " half-sight." 

12. A " fine-sight." 

13. Each man is to align his rifle with the 100 yards 
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sight, on a mark that distance from him, after which 
he is to step aside, in order that the instructor may see 
whether the aim is correctly laid. 

14. To call another man, who is to look along the sights 
and state the defects. 

15. The man who first laid it. 

16. It has the effect of sharpening the attention of the 
recruit, and of inducing him to avoid the errors that he 
may have witnessed in his comrade's aim. 

17. At every distance of 50 yards, from 100, to 900, 
yards. 

18. Eight inches in diameter. 

19. Two feet in diameter. 

20. That he might acquire a thorough knowledge of his 
sights, and become perfect in aiming. 

21. Strengthen his sight, by making him look at small 
objects, at distances beyond those at which he would have 
to fire in practice. 
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POSITIOI DBJLL. 

1. All the motions of firing, standing and kneeling, 
with the same accuracy, as if actually firing ball. 

2. No ; drilled soldiers also are to be exercised in it. 

3. It habituates him to the correct position, and develops 
the natural connection, that should exist between the hand 
and eye. 

4. Position drill teaches the essentials of good inde- 
pendent firing; in the platoon exercise, the soldier is 
taught the positions of loading and firing in the ranks. 

5. Position drill is to be taught by the instructor of 
musketry, and the platoon exercise by the adjutant, and 
sergeant-major. 

6. Marching order, with fixed bayonets when standing, 
and unfixed bayonets when kneeling. 

7. No ; it is only recruits who do so. 

8. Ten. 

9. In single rank, the men at one pace apart. 

10. No; provided that it is carefully executed. 

11. He is to point out to each man an object to aim at. 

12. Small bull's-eyes. 

13. They are to be painted 2, and 4, feet from the 
ground, one above the other, and at lateral distances of 
3 feet. 

14. The troops. 

15. Three. 

FIKST PRACTICE. 

1. " Position drill, first practice, as a front— or rear — 
rank standing, — or kneeling." 

2. The rifle is to be held firmly, with the left hand, 
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behind the lower band, but not nearer the nipple than the 
projection in front of the lock-plate ; the fingers of the 
right hand, to be behind the trigger-guard ; the body is to 
be erect, the left side perpendicular, with the left breast 
over the left foot; the shoulders to be at the half-face, with 
the feet at right angles ; the eyes to be fixed on the object 
in front, with the head in the same direction, and erect. 

8. " Without moving the body, head, eye, or hand, in 
the slightest degree, throw the rifle smartly to the front of 
the right shoulder to the full extent of the left arm (the 
arms moving close in to the body), raising the rifle in so 
doing, with the muzzle a little low, and the sight upright ; 
the top part of the heel-plate to be in a line with the top 
part of the shoulder, the muzzle to be a few inches below 
the mark that the eyes are fixed upon, the fore finger 
to be extended along the outside of the trigger-guard, and 
both elbows to be inclined downwards.' 1 

4. " Bring the rifle smartly in to the hollow of the 
right shoulder, pressing it thereto with the left hand, and, 
at the same instant, bring the left elbow well under the 
rifle, and the right elbow nearly square with the right 
shoulder, and to the front of it, so as to form a bed for the 
butt, but without moving the body, head, eye, or hand, 
still keeping the fore finger outside the trigger-guard." 

5. " Bring the rifle down smartly to the capping 
position, close in to the body, without altering the position 
of the body, head, eye, or hand, placing the fore finger at 
the same time behind the trigger-guard." 

6. The first practice, judging their own time. 

7. " First practice, judging your own time ; " the words 
of command that follow are, " Present"—" Steady." 
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8. Present—" proceed with the motions consecutively, 
observing a pause of slow time between each." Steady — 
"when you return to the capping position, cease the 
practice." 

9. It is intended to accustom the soldier to handle his 
rifle expertly, and to give him a perfect command of it 
with his left hand. 

10. The left ; for the whole weight of the rifle rests in 
the left hand, the right only steadying the butt. 

11. When it is standing at ease. 

SECOND PRACTICE. 

1. " Position drill second practice, as a front-— or rear 
—rank standing, — or kneeling." 

2. " Present," " Two," " Three," " Four," " Five." 

3. " Combine 1st and 2nd motions of the first practice 
(and as per platoon exercise), and look at the object through 
the bottom of the notch of the back-sight." 

4. " Place the fore finger round the trigger like a hook, 
that part of it between the 1st and 2nd joints resting flat 
on the trigger, and restrain the breathing." 

5. " Raise the muzzle until the top of the fore-sight is 
brought in a line with the object, through the bottom of the 
notch of the back-sight." 

6. " Press the trigger, without the least jerk or motion of 
the hand, eye, or arm, until the hammer falls upon the snap- 
cap, still keeping the eye steadfastly fixed upon the object" 

7. " Bring the rifle to the capping position, and 
fun-cock." 
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THIRD PRACTICE. 

1. " Position drill, third practice as a rank standing." 

2. " Load" " At — yards, ready." 

3. " Proceed with the loading in quick time; after 
returning the ramrod, count a pause of slow time, and, 
taking the time from the right, come to the capping posi- 
tion together, and proceed at once to cap." 

4. " After getting into position, adjust the sight, full- 
cock the rifle, and fix the eye on an object in front." 

5. " Independent practice from both flanks." 

6. " Commence " 4< Cease firing." 

7. Commence " each man will come to the ' present ' 

in the order of file firing for the first time, and perform the 
motions regularly, and without hurry, in his own time ; 
afterwards independently of his right or left hand man ; 
immediately the butt touches the shoulder, the fore finger is 
to be placed round the trigger, and, after snapping in each 
instance, come to the position of 'prepare to load' from 
the capping position, and proceed to load standing." 

Cease firing " after this command, each man when he 

completes his loading, will order arms." 



1. Yes; after it has been exercised in them standing. 

2. He is to see that the sights are upright, that the 
rifle is pressed firmly to the shoulder with the left hand, 
that the trigger is pressed steadily, and that the eye is 
fixed upon the mark during, and after, snapping. 

3. By placing himself in front of each man, and causing 
him to aim at his eye. 

4. He is to cause him to come to the " present," three 
or four times in succession without loading. 
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SffAPPOTG CAPS. 

1. To accustom the recruit to the report caused by the 
explosion of the percussion cap, and to give him steadiness. 

2. Twenty. 

5singly ' ) 5singly ' iKneelin* 

2 by files. > Standing. 5 in volleys. ) G ' 

3 in volleys. ) 

3. Yes ; until the recruit becomes quite indifferent to 
the report. 

4. He is to make him snap caps, aiming at the wick 
of a lighted candle. 



BLANK FIEIM. 

1. Firing blank cartridge. 

2. To give him steadiness, and, accustom him to the 
recoil which takes place on the explosion of the powder. 

3. Twenty. 

4. In the same order as the twenty caps are. 

5. Yes ; because, in these exercises, errors can be more 
readily corrected than when firing ball. 

6. That the explosion of the powder communicates a 
force backwards, called " recoil," and that, unless he presses 
the butt firmly into the hollow of the shoulder, he will not 
be able to control the " kick." 

7. He is to explain that the " line of recoil," which is 
the "line of fire" produced backwards, passes above the 
heel of the butt, consequently the point of resistance, the 
shoulder of the firer, is beneath the "line of recoil;" the 
result of which is that the explosion of the charge has a 
tendency to throw the muzzle up. The stock is bent 
downwards, to .enable the firer to look along the barrel. , 
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JUDGED DISTANCE SEUL. 

1. To take note of the size, and appearance, of men, 
and objects, at different distances. 

2. To judge quickly, and with tolerable accuracy, the 
distance which separates him from the object he is firing at. 

3. Men are placed as " points of observation," at 
intervals of 50 yards, from 50 to 800 yards inclusive. 

4. First select some distant conspicuous object, and 
align two men on it 20 yards apart, and facing each other 
(the man that faces the distant object, and who should 
stand close to the company, is called the base-point); now, 
place another man ten paces to the right, or left, of the 
base-point; next, march a squad of six men, formed two 
deep, on the alignment chosen, and halt it at 50 yards 
distance, when No. 8 of the rear rank will face about and 
cover the men already aligned ; now, remove the man 20 
yards off. The squad then makes a half face to the right, 
or left, and marches in an oblique direction, dropping a man 
at every 61 paces; these men are to cover diagonally on 
the man placed at 50 yards, and the man 10 paces to the 
side of the base-point. 

5. When the " points of observation " are aligned 
diagonally. 

6. The one at the 800 yards point. 

7. An instructor is placed opposite each " point." 

8. On the left. 

9. The position of the sun; the state of the atmo- 
sphere ; and the nature of the back ground. 

10. The different parts of the figure, dress, &c., which 
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can still be clearly distinguished on the soldier before them, 
also those parts that cannot now be seen. 

11. The differences that exist between the men placed at 
the six distances, making comparisons as to the appearance 
which each man presents. 

12. So that the men employed as "points," may be 
relieved by others. 

13. Eight and left. 

14. The squad having been marched on to different 
ground, the instructor is to place a man — unobserved by 
it — at some unknown distance, but within 300 yards; 
this done, each man is to observe the soldier facing the 
squad, and estimate the distance. 

15. Three paces to the front of the right of their 
squads. 

16. They are to call each man out separately to the 
front, and note down his answer, in the register. 

17. Adjust the sight of his rifle, to correspond with his 
answer. 

18. Yes ; by the squad instructor. 

19. The squad is to pace the distance to the man judged 
from. 

20. By doubling up a finger of the right hand at every 
120 paces, to mark 100 yards; should the distance appear 
to be under 100 yards, they are to double up a finger at 
every 12 paces, to mark 10 yards. 

21. No ; that is to be ascertained by actual measurement 
with a cord, or chain. 

22. Within 5 yards, 3 points ; within 10 yards, 2 points; 
within 15 yards, 1 point. 

23. Four. 
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24. Four ; the drill is carried on, in precisely the same 
manner, first at known and then, at unknown, distances. 

25. When judging between 300 and 600 yards the 
" points of observation " are two, or more, men. 

26. At every 50 yards, from 350 to 600 yards inclusive. 

27. It is to be divided into two equal portions, moved 
in opposite directions, and, when halted, to face each other, 
with a file thrown out on the flanks. 

28. The parties are to advance towards each other till 
they meet ; the number of yards, paced by the two parties 
added together, will give the correct distance. 

29. Within 20 yards, 2 points; within 30 yards, 1 
point. 

30. Making observations on men placed at known dis- 
tances, and giving three answers on men placed at unknown 
distances, in different situations. 
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MMUTACTUKE OF CAETEIDGES. 

1. The powder-case. 

2. A "former," a "mandrel," a tin measure, a tin 
funnel, and three pieces of paper, viz., the " stiff paper," 
" inner-envelope," and " outer-envelope." 

3. Lay the " mandrel " on the " stiff paper," with its 
base flush with the longest side of the latter, and roll the 
paper round tightly, to within f of an inch of its acute 
angle ; then, placing that side of the " inner-envelope," 
which is opposite its acute angle, on the top of the " stiff 
paper " (allowing it to project about an inch beyond the 
base of the mandrel), roll it tightly round the " stiff paper" 
and " mandrel " ; after this, slightly twist the end that 
overlaps, and fold it into the hollow at the base of the 
" mandrel," with the point of the " former." 

4. The bullet is united with it. 

5. Putting the point of the bullet well into the cavity 
at the base of the " mandrel," place both so fixed on that 
side of the "outer-envelope" opposite the acute angle, 
and about half an inch from the broader side ; roll the 
" outer-envelope " tightly round the bullet and powder- 
case with the "mandrel" still in it, and, twisting the 
paper that overlaps, tie it as close as possible to the base 
of the bullet ; now, place the base of the cartridge on the 
table, and withdraw the "mandrel" with care. (The 
acute angles of the three papers all lie in the same 
direction). 

6. Insert a funnel into the mouth of the powder-case, 
And pour in the charge ; then remove the funnel, being 
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careful that none of the powder escapes between the outer 
and inner envelopes ; after which, squeeze the tops of the 
two envelopes close to the " stiff paper," and, giving them 
a slight twist, lay the ends on the side of the cartridge. 

7. To facilitate its detachment from the bullet, when 
fired. 

8. It is composed of 5 parts of bees-wax, and 1 part 
of tallow. 

9. As far as the shoulder. 
10. Twelve. 
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TAMET PEACTICE. 

1. Of the attention bestowed on the preliminary drills* 

2. Six feet high, and two broad. 

3. Cast iron, and should be of sufficient thickness to 
be rifle-bullet proof. 

4. The sides of the squares are six inches long, and 
the circular rings are eight inches, and two feet, in diameter. 

5. The squares are to facilitate the marking off of hits 
in diagrams, and the rings serve as guides, in painting the 
" bull's-eye," and "centre." 

6. A mixture of whiting, water, and size. 

7. With a mixture of lamp-black, water, and size. 

8. Yes; on account of the trouble involved in 
mixing it. . 

9. In rear of the targets. 

10. Stone, or wooden, platforms. 

11. Twenty feet, by nine inches. 

12. They should be as perpendicular as possible. 

13. Yes ; otherwise they are liable to become damaged. 

14. They should be laid at an incline, to prevent the 
rain lodging on them. 

15. They should be painted periodically. 

16. A board of officers, of which the barrack-master is 
to be a member, is to be assembled, to inquire into the 
cause of damage. 

17. "When it is proved that it has been damaged through 
carelessness. 

18. The barrack-master. 

19. About 15 yards to the front of, and to one side of, 
the target. 
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20. The interior of the trench is 15 feet wide ; the 
ditch is 18 feet long; the base of the slope from the 
ground to the bottom of the ditch is 8 feet ; the banquettes 
are 1 foot 6 inches wide, and deep ; the epaulments are 
6 feet long ; and the thickness of the butt is 9 feet. 

21. A piece of ground, of the required size, being marked 
out, is dug up, and the earth excavated is thrown up on the 
side of the firing ; there is, besides, an epaulment on each 
side to screen the men more effectually ; at the bottom of 
the interior slope there is a banquette ; the butt is nearly 
always partially roofed in. 

22. A seat is the only fitment required. 

23 At about 80 yards, and to hold two men. 

24. Iron mantelets are to be applied for, from the 
barrack-master. 

25. By fatigue labor of the troops. 

26. Fatigue parties. 

27. The troops. 

28. An engineer officer. 

29. At every 50 yards, commencing at 100 yards from 
the target, and continuing to 900 yards. 

30. It ought never to be less than six men, one of whom 
should be a pioneer, in charge of a non-commissioned 
officer. 

31. The instructor of musketry. 

32. Fixing and cleaning the targets, assisting to signal 
shots, serving as look-out men to prevent people from 
crossing the range, &c. 

33. Watch cloaks. 

34. A white flag shews that the "outer" has been 
struck ; a dark blue flag, the " centre ;" a red and white 
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flag, the " bull's-eye :" their value is 1, 2, and 3, pointa 
respectively. 

35. A white flag denotes that the " outer " has been 
hit; a dark blue flag, the "centre": the value of these 
flags is, 1 and 2 points respectively. ' 

36. A ricochet shot is one that strikes the ground 
before hitting the target ; it is signalled by waving the 
red flag twice, to and fro in front of the target. 

37. By the letter R, which has not any value attaching 
to it. 

38. To call out to the non-commissioned officer in the 
marker's butt, " ricochet," when such is the case. 

39. A red flag. 

40. It is to be raised when it is necessary for a man to 
leave the marker's butt, to re-color the target for instance, 
and is to be answered by the " cease firing " being 
sounded. 

41. By lowering the red flag. 

42. Whenever a shot strikes to the right, the flag de- 
noting its value is to be inclined to the right, and vice versd; 
when the shot strikes high, the flag is to be raised as 
high as possible ; and, when low, it is to be held just above 
the butt. 

48. No. 

44. No ; only those that strike the face of the target. 

45. Tes; but of a different company from that engaged 
in firing. 

46. He is to see that the shots striking the target are 
correctly signalled, and is also to keep a memorandum of 
each shot fired, under the head of bull's-eyes, centres, &c. 

47. By squads, of not more than 20 men each. 
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48. The senior one. 

49. The names are entered in a form, called the 
" Target Practice Register," in the same order as they 
appear in the " Musketry Drill and Practice Return." 

50. No; that, is always to be done before the party 
goes out. 

51. Two. 

52. The company instructor, or non-commissioned 
officer acting in his stead. 

53. Always in ink. 

54. A fine line is to be drawn through the figure, or 
letter, and the correction made. 

55. The register will be invalidated. 

56. By word of command. 

57. The practice is to commence as soon as the danger 
flag has been lowered, in reply to the "commence-firing " : 
the right hand man of the front rank takes a pace to his 
front, comes to the capping position, and fires; after 
which, he will come to the shoulder, from the capping posi- 
tion, and form three paces to the rear of the point which he 
previously occupied ; in like manner, every man of the 
front rank fires in succession: then, the rear rank com- 
mences from the right in the same way, and, after firing, 
forms in rear of the front rank. 

58. The non-commissioned officer of the section. 

59. After he has fired. 

60. The officer of the section, company instructor, and 
marker, are carefully to compare the register with the 
target, to see that they agree. 

61. The "cease-firing" and "advance" are to be 
sounded, when the officer of the section and the company 

D 
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instructor are to proceed to the target, and, compare the 
register with it, adding to, or deducting from, the " total 
points, " any difference that may be discovered. 

62. By dividing the "total points " by the number of 
men who have fired, carrying the quotient to two places of 
decimals. 

63. The "marker," company instructor, and the officer 
of the company. 

64. The " duplicate total points," when initialed by the 
officer instructor, are torn off, and handed to the battalion 
sergeant instructor. 

65. The officer instructor. 

66. The battalion, or squad, instructor, " marker," and 
officer instructor. 

67. No. 

68. Yes ; the cause of absence is to be stated in the 
columns " total points," and " duplicate total points." 

69. He is to enter the total points, obtained by each 
man, in the company "Musketry Drill and Practice 
Return." 

70. The battalion sergeant instructor. 

71. Never more than two. 

72. Four. 

7&. Yes; and is to be classified according to the number 
of points which he may have obtained. 

74. No. 

75. By the officer instructor, at the conclusion of every 
period. 

76. On the right of the firing point. 

77. They both expend the same quantity. 

78. Ninety; viz., 60 in individual firing, 10 by files, 
10 in volleys, and 10 in skirmishing order. 
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79. They are 150, 200, 250, and 300, yards. 

80. Two targets, having a bull's-eye eight inches, and a 
centre two feet, in diameter. 

81. They are 400, 500, 550, and 600, yards. 

82. Four targets, having a centre two feet in diameter. 

83. They are 650, 700, 800, and 900, yards. 

84. Six targets, having a centre three feet in diameter. 

85. Five at each distance, and, consequently, twenty in 
a period. 

86. Marching order. . 

87. They fire standing in the first period, and kneeling 
in the other two. 

88. " Preliminary ball practice," and the "first" and 
" second periods." 

89. "First," "second," and " third," periods. N 

90. That they should have been exercised in all the 
subjects embraced under the head of "preliminary drill." 

91. Yes. 

92. No. 

FIKING SINGLY. 

1. They fire at 100, 150, 200, and 250, yards. 

2. Two targets, having a bull's-eye eight inches, and a 
centre two feet, in diameter. 

3. Five rounds from each distance, one of which is to 
be fired off a rest. 

4. The third class. 

5. The total points, obtained by each man, are entered 
in the proper column of the " Musketry Drill and Practice 
Return," from which a classification is made. 

6. Fifteen. 
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7. They are formed into a third class. 

8. He is to read out to the company, on parade, the 
names of the men, who have passed into the second class ; 
also, the number of points they have each obtained. 

9. Two ; viz., second and third. 

10. Twelve. 

11. The points, obtained by each man, are to be entered 
in the columns " total points," from which, a second 
classification is made. 

12. They remain in their respective classes. 

13. Three ; viz., first, second, and third. 

14. The points, obtained by each man, are to be entered 
in the columns '•' total points," from which, a final classifi- 
cation is made. 

15. A final classification return, in which the men are 
to be entered, in order as to merit. 

16. Seven. 

17. Aiming drill, at distances under 600 yards. 

FILE FIEING. 

1. Ten. 

2. Three hundred yards. 

3. Eight targets, placed together, having bull's-eyes 
eight inches, and centres two feet, in diameter, on each. 

4. The same as in the practice of the third class. 

5. Because 300 yards is a third class distance. 

6. Ten. 

7. The company instructor, and a non-commissioned 
officer of another company, are to mark off the hits in a 
diagram. 

8 The company instructor, " marker," and the captain 
of the company. 
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VOLLEY FIRING. 

1. Ten. 

2. Four hundred. 

3. The same as that for file firing. 

4. As in the second class; bull's-eyes only being 
counted as centres. 

5. Kneeling. 

6. The hits are to be marked off in a diagram by the 
company instructor, and a non-commissioned officer of 
another company. 

7. The company instructor, " marker/' and the captain 
of the company. 

SKIRMISHING. 

1. Ten. 

2. Advancing and retiring between 400 and 200 yards. 

3. Eight. 

4. At intervals of six paces. 

5. The same as those detailed for the third class. 

6. The same as in volley firing. 

7. Yes. 

8. They are to run up to their file leaders after re- 
turning their ramrods, and cap, after giving the word 
" ready." 

9. A sentry. 

10. The hits are to be marked off in a diagram, by the 
company instructor, and a non-commissioned officer of 
another company. 

11. The company instructor, " marker," and the captain 
of the company. 
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12. They are to be handed over to the officer instructor, 
or battalion sergeant instructor. 

13. So that he may enter them in the " Musketry 
Drill and Practice Beturn." 

14. They are to be exercised, after the yearly course of 
practice is concluded, through a course of aiming and 
position drills, snapping caps, and blank firing ; afterwards, 
they are to fire through the first period. 

15. In a recruit's practice return, headed "third class 
shots at final classification. " 

16. By adding the average points obtained in the "first 
period," " skirmishing practice," and " file and volley 
firing," together. 

17. Because, in this " period," all the men fire under 
the same circumstances. 

18. One is absolutely necessary. 

19. Yes; it is. 

20. No. 
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THE STADIA. 

1. An instrument called a stadia. 

2. Barrack stores. 

3. Two. 



1. Fix a flag at the place where the party, about to 
judge distance, is to stand. 

2. A non-commissioned officer is to fix the staff per- 
pendicularly in the ground, at any distance that may be 
determined on by the instructor, and align the vertical 
pointer on the flag at the judging distance point. 

3. Another flag is to be aligned, by means of the 
horizontal pointer, 40 yards to the left of the " staff," 
and fixed perpendicularly in the ground. 

4. On the right. 

5. The stadia is to be placed at the judging distance 
point, and the " shaft" aligned on the centre of the 
" staff," by means of thejixed fore-sight, and the movable 
slider. 

6. By pushing the slider backwards and forwards- 
taking care not to move the shaft in doing so, — until the 
movable fore-sight, on the arm of the stadia, is aligned on 
the flag, that is fixed 40 yards to the left of the " staff." 

7. The one immediately behind. 

8. So that it may be adjusted according to the scale to 
be used. 

9. At the line, marked 1,000 yards. 

10. At the line, marked 600 yards. 

11. The large scale is to be used, when the distance 
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appears to be under 600 yards, and the small one, when 
over that distance. 

12. The distance between the points of the two fore- 
sights is 2 '4 inches when the small scale is used, and 
4 inches when the large one is nsed. 

13. A flag, lowered to the right, signifies hundreds of 
yards; to the left, ten; and to the front, Jive. 



1. Fix the " staff" perpendicularly in the ground, and 
align the vertical pointer, on some point of the tree. 

2. The stadia is to be so placed, 40 yards to the left of 
the " staff, * that its arm will be in alignment with the 
horizontal pointer of the latter. 

3. By pushing the slider backwards and forwards, until 
the movable fore-sight is aligned on the selected point of 
the tree; after which, read off the distance, from the scale 
on the shaft of the stadia. 

4. It can be used on any ground. 

5. 1 index shaft; 1 tripod; 1 staff; 1 reel with 40 
yards measuring tape. 

6. It is 7 feet long, 3 inches wide, and ? an inch 
thick. 

7. It is 5 feet 0J inch long, 1£ inch wide, and 1 inch 
thick. 

8. It is 4 j inches long. 
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JUMOTG DISTUSTCE PRACTICE. 

1. With a view to test his proficiency in this important 
exercise. 

2. A cord, or chain, of the required length is laid down 
in any direction; the cord is marked at intervals of 5 yards, 
each label having written on it its distance from the end. 

3. One or more. 

4. Eight or ten file, at the least. 

5. In a " Judging Distance Practice Kegister." 

6. A sergeant, or corporal. 

7. To complete a division of five yards; *'. «., to judge 
the distance at any number of yards, divisible by five. 

8. The non-commissioned officer in charge of the 
"points," and the commander of "each class, are first 
furnished by the officer instructor with a memorandum, 
specifying the distances at which the " points" are to stand, 
for each judgment; this done, the instructor sends forward a 
party of one of the classes, to act as "points;" each 
class then estimates its distance from the " points," and, 
when all the answers have been recorded, the commander 
of the said class states aloud the correct distance, which 
he ascertains thus; suppose that the " points" are standing 
at the label marked 750 yards — this the commander knows 
by the memorandum that has been given him, — and his 
party is halted at the label of 300 yards, then, by sub- 
tracting the latter from the former he obtains 450 yards, 
which, in this case, would be the correct distance. 

9. By triangulation. 

10. He is to halt it at about ten paces to the right of 
the cord, facing the " points." 
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11. Three paces in front of the right of their respective 
sections. 

12. They have first to record their own answers ; then, 
calling each man separately to the front, note down his 
answer in the register. 

13. So that, should there he any error as regards the 
entry, it may be corrected at once. 

14. The commander states aloud the correct distance, 
which is to be entered at the top of the column. 

15. Every man gives one answer at a station, and there 
are six stations in a practice. 

16. Yes; so as to prevent any clue to the actual dis- 
tance being gained. 

17. The total number of points, obtained by each man, 
is to be read out aloud to the party. 

18. The non-commissioned officer who kept it, and the 
officer who witnessed the practice. 

19. The officer instructor, who is to keep them to check 
the entries made in the " Musketry Drill and Practice 
Return." 

20. They are to be transcribed into the " Musketry 
Drill and Practice Return," by the company instructor 
immediately on his return to barracks. 

21. £he squad instructor, and the officer instructor. 

22. No. 

23. A fine line being drawn through the figure, the 
correction is made, and initialed by the officer superin- 
tending the practice. 

24. The register will be invalidated. 

25. Three. 

26. Two. 
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27. The third class is to practise as far as 800 yards ; 
the second class, as far as 600 yards ; and the first class, 
as far as 900 yards. 

28. Within 5 yards, 3 points; within 10 yards, 2 points; 
within 15 yards, 1 point. 

29. Within 20 yards, 2 points; within 30 yards, 1 point. 

30. Within 30 yards, 2 points; within 40 yards, 1 point. 

31. Yes. 

32. They are to be valued as detailed for the inferior 
class. 

33. The total points, obtained by each man, are to be 
entered in the " Musketry Drill and Practice Return," and 
a classification made. 

34. Fourteen. 

35. They are to be formed into a third class. 

36. Two; viz., second, and third. 

37. The total points, obtained by each man, are to be 
entered in the " Musketry Drill and Practice Return," 
from which a second classification is made. 

38. Fourteen. 

39. They remain in their respective classes. 

40. Three; viz., first, second, and third. 

41. The points, obtained by each man, are to be added 
together, and the sum entered opposite his name in the 
columns " total points " of the class to which he belongs. 

42. The man who, in the practice of the first class, 
obtains the greatest number of points. 

43. The man who has obtained the greatest number of 
points, in the three periods of practice. 

44. At the same time as that, at which the corresponding 
periods of target practice are carried on. 
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45. Yes; they should be taken by companies, under 
their respective captains, into the country, at least, once a 
month. 

46. Their names are to be taken down, and delivered to 
the adjutant, on the return to barracks, 

47. Yes; in a register; they are also to be notified in 
the " Monthly Progress Return." 
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1. Cleaning arms . 
Theoretical principles 
Manufacture of cartridges 
Aiming drill . 
Position drill 
Snapping caps . 
Blank firing 
Judging distance drill 

2. Cleaning arms . 
Theoretical principles 
Aiming drill 
Position drill 
Judging distance drill 

3. Preliminary ball firing; first and 
target practice; file and volley firing; skirmishing practice; 
and the three periods of judging distance practice. 

4. Drilled soldiers do not execute the preliminary ball 
firing, but fire through the third period of target practice 
instead. 

5. He is to be put back to another squad, to commence 
over again. 

6. They are not to fire in the annual course, until the 
ensuing year. 



. 4 lessons. 
• 4 „ 
. 4 drills. 
. 8 
. 4 
second periods of 
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PRIZES FOB, &OOD SHOOTH&. 

1. A system of prizes. 

2. Three. 

3. The best shot of the battalion. 

4. Not less than four companies, all of which must have 
been exercised in the yearly course. 

5. The badge consists of " cross muskets and crown," 
worked in gold, and entitles the wearer of it to two-pence 
extra pay a day. 

6. No. 

7. The best shot of each company. 

8. Forty at the least, not including recruits in a 
musketry sense. 

9. The badge consists of " cross muskets" only, worked 
in gold ; the extra pay is one penny per diem. 

10. Certain of the first class shots called marksmen, at 
the rate of ten per cent, of the number of men exercised 
through the yearly course. 

11. One hundred. 

12. It is a badge of " cross muskets," worked in worsted, 
carrying with it additional pay of one penny per diem. 

13. On the left arm, immediately above the slashed flap 
of the sleeve. 

14. Yes. 

15. That he should be in the first class, at the final 
classification of the judging distance practice. 

16. Three pence per diem. 

17. The practice returns and registers. 

18. The man who obtains the greatest number of points 
over seven, in the practice of the first class. 
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19. The soldier who, in the practice of his company, ob- 
tains the greatest number of points oyer seven. 

20. He must, in the first class of target practice, have 
obtained, at least, seven points ; he must be in the first 
class, at the final classification of judging distance practice; 
and he must have a competent knowledge of the theory 
and practice of musketry. 

21. By an examination. 

22. Either an inspector of musketry, or the officer 
instructor. 

23. Those men who have obtained the greatest number 
of points. 

24. He who has obtained the greatest number of points 
in the second and third periods of target practice. 

25. To him, who is the best judge of distance. 

26. Yes ; provided they have not been exercised in the 
yearly course of practice, before joining the school. 

27. Yes; it is. 

28. A supplementary prize of "cross muskets and 
crown," worked in gold, is to be worn on the right arm by 
the sergeants of the best shooting company 

29. No ; it does not. 

80. No; he is to resign it. 

81. Yes. 

82. They are to be equalized. 

83. No. 

34. They are to be surrendered at the succeeding annual 
course, unless the holders of them can again maintain the 
superiority, by which they won the badges in the first 
instance. 

35. No ; the additional pay also will be suspended. 
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36. No ; it will not. 

37. The battalion, in which such irregularity has taken 
place, will be liable to forfeit the rewards for good shooting. 

38. Thus ; 10 service companies . . 90 

2 depot do. . . 10. 

39. It is to commence on the first day of the quarter 
succeeding that in which the annual report of practice is 
made up, and is to be drawn for one year. 

40. Until an opportunity occurs of their being challenged 
by another yearly course of instruction. 

41. They are to be transmitted in triplicate to the In- 
spector-General of Musketry, who will forward them to 
the Adjutant- General to the Forces. 

42. The prizes are to be presented on parade, and the 
names of the prize-holders are to be published in regimental 
orders. 

43. No ; it is not. 

44. No. 

45. No ; it will not. 

46. On cloth, the color of the facings of the battalion. 
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EETTJMS. 

FOR RECRUITS. 

1. The names of young officers and recruits, in order 
as they join. 

2. Yes. 

8. A fine line is to be (drawn through their names and 
performances, and the date and cause of their being 
struck off specified in the remarks. 

4. The officer instructor, assisted by the battalion ser- 
geant instructor. 

5. The day and month, on which the preliminary drills 
were executed ; also, the points obtained by each recruit 
in the several practices during the year. 

6. On the 31st March in each year, and transmitted to 
the Inspector-General of Musketry. 

7. They are transcribed into a new return. 

COMPANY RETURNS. 

1. The name of every man borne on the strength of 
the company, except the regimental staff sergeants, 
drummers, and recruits in a musketry sense. 

2. By squads, or sections ; the non-commissioned 
officers heading the list of their respective squads. 

3. The day and month, on which each man performed 
his preliminary drills; also, the points obtained at the 
several distances. 

4. A fine line is to be ruled through their names and 
performances, and the date and cause of their being struck 
off specified in the remarks. 

5. By a " mean average of points." 
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6. Multiply the number of non-effective men by the 
" mean average of points." 

7. When the " Annual Musketry Practice Return " is 
prepared, at the conclusion of the course. 

8. The captain of the company. 

9. Yes. 

10. A memorandum detailing their performances, signed 
by the captain of the company. 

11. All men (excepting musketry recruits) that join a 
company after the course has commenced. 

12. They are to be dotted through. 

13. A cypher. 

14. It is to be ruled through. 

Target Practice Register. 

* 

15. To record the result of each shot fired by every man 
of a squad, at two distances. 

16. In the same order as they appear in the " Musketry 
Drill and Practice Return." 

17. The " marker," company instructor, and the captain 
of the company. 

18. That the practices were conducted according to re- 
gulation, and that the points recorded were obtained by 
the men opposite whose names they appear. 

19. It is to be specified in the columns " total points," 
and " duplicate total points," as briefly as possible. 

20. It is to be endorsed and filed. 

21. The captain of the company. 

22. They are to be initialed by the officer instructor, 
who is to keep them to check the entries made in the 
" Musketry Drill and Practice Return." 

£ 
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Judging Distance Practice Register. 

23. Two. 

24. The non-commissioned officers who keep it, and the 
officer of the company attending the exercise. 

25. That he was present during the practice, and that 
it was conducted strictly according to regulation. 

26. Yes. 

Diagrams for Platoon and Skirmishing Practices. 

27. The results of the performances of squads in the file, 
volley, and skirmishing, practices. 

28. On the hack of the diagram. 

29. At the foot of the target of the diagram recording 
their respective performances. 

30. The company instructor, a non-commissioned officer 
of another company, and the captain of the company. 

31. They are handed over to the officer instructor, or 
battalion sergeant instructor, on the practice ground. 

32. Make a memorandum of the number of men firing, 
and the points obtained by them, for entry in the 
" Musketry Drill and Practice Return." 

Final Classification Return. 

33. The name of every man of the company, under five 
different headings. 

34. Fired in the first class ; passed into the first class, 
third period ; remaining in the second class, third period ; 
passed into the second class, third period ; remaining in 
the third class, third period. 
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35. In order as to merit, at the conclusion of the third 
period. 

36. The " total points," obtained by each man, in the 
several periods of individual firing. 

37. It is to be prepared by the company instructor, and 
signed by the captain of the company. 

38. It is hung up in a conspicuous part of the company's 
barrack room. 

39. No; it is made out in manuscript. 

BATTALION RETURNS. 

1. The officer instructor, (assisted by the sergeant 
instructor) ; and it is to be signed by himself and the com- 
manding officer. 

2. To' the Inspector- General of Musketry, through the 
inspector of musketry, on, or before, the 4th of every^ 
month, in duplicate. 

3. It is to be returned to the officer commanding the 
battalion. 

4. It is a recapitulation of the recruits' and companies' 
" Musketry Drill and Practice Returns." 

5. Every man of the company, whether present or ab- 
sent, on the last day of the month, excepting regimental 
staff-sergeants, drummers, and recruits in a musketry 
sense. 

6. The number of men effective on the last day of the 
month, who had not concluded the prescribed drills and 
practices on the day that their company commenced the 
annual course; also, all men who joined the battalion > 
as recruits, after this date. 
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7. All effective men who, on the date that their com- 
pany commenced its instruction, had not joined the batta- 
lion one month ; also, all those who join after this date. 

8. Three lines for each company, and four for recruits. 

9. The number of effective men, of the companies and 
recruits, who have been under instruction since the annual 
course commenced. 

10. The practices in which they have been exercised. 

11. The words, "in progress," under the said exercise 
opposite the company. 

12. The uppermost line. 

13. The "mean average of points" of the whole 
company. 

14. The number of men in hospital and prison, the 
pioneers, lads incapable of bearing arms, trained bandsmen, 
and all men absent from head quarters on the last day of 
each month. 

15. The number of men who have not been under in- 
struction during the annual course. 

16. The regimental band is to consist of 1 sergeant, 
and 20 rank and file, in the Infantry; and 15 privates in 
the Cavalry. 

17. Yes. 

18. The column of " Remarks." 

19. The classification of the effective men of the com- 
panies and recruits, who have concluded any of the periods 
of practice. 

20. The number of men that are shewn in the body of 
the return to have been exercised in the " periods," to 
which such classification refers. 

21. The cause of discrepancy is to be briefly explained 
in the column of remarks. 
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22. All such observations as may be deemed necessary 
to elucidate any of the statements contained in the body of 
tiie return ; also, in it, is to be entered when men proceed 
from the depot to the service companies, or vice versd, or 
are transferred from one battalion to another, &c. 

23. The company, or squad, employed each day at drill 
and practice, and the cause of suspension, when such is the 
case. 

24. The cause of absence of the color-sergeant. 

25. Whether he has been trained at a school of musketry, 
or not. 

26. The strength and absentees of the several companies, 
and the number of casuals and third class shots (with their 
performances) who have been exercised since the annual 
course terminated. 

27. Until the practice returns are closed for the year. 

Annual Musketry Practice Return, &c. 

28. It is to be prepared in duplicate by the officer in- 
structor, assisted by the battalion sergeant instructor. 

29. The number of men exercised in the several periods 
of target and judging distance practices ; the names and 
merit of performances of all men, who have obtained seven 
points and upwards, firing in the first class, specifying the 
causes which may render any soldier ineligible for the 
rewards as marksmen ; it is also to contain a nominal roll 
of the non-exercised men. 

30. The period of their absence. 

31. One is given to the general officer making the half- 
yearly inspection, and the other is transmitted to the 
Inspector-General of Musketry. 
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32. A nominal return, in triplicate, of men eligible for 
prizes ; also, a certificate from the inspector of musketry, 
to the effect that the entries in the registers agree with 
those of the practice returns. 

33. A return detailing their performances ; it is signed 
by the officer instructor and commanding officer. 

34. To the Inspector-General of Musketry, on, or before, 
the 10th of each month. 

35. To the Inspector-General of Musketry, by the first 
opportunity after the 10th of each month. 

36. Two Musketry Drill and Practice Returns for 
recruits. 

37. Two Musketry Drill and Practice Returns ; sixty 
Target Practice Registers; fifty Judging Distance Practice 
Registers ; and thirty Diagrams for Skirmishing Practice. 

38. Thirty-six Progress Returns ; four Annual Musketry 
Practice Returns ; and four Returns of Marksmen. 
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APPMDH. 

1. On the 1st April. 

2. On the 1st October, or at the beginning of the cold 
season. 

3. He is to hand over to the Instructor the full non- 
commissioned officers, by one-fourth at a time. 

4. No ; they are to be struck off all duty. 

5. One-eighth. 

6. No. 

7. Four. 

8. No ; they are not. 

9. They are to assist in the instruction of their respect- 
ive companies. 

10. Four days. 

11. Two of each. 

12. Half-an-hour. 

13. Four. 

14. The first distance is 150 yards, and the last 
900 yards. 

15. Up to 300 yards. 

16. Up to 600 yards. 

17. An hour and a half. 

18. They are to be practising Position Drill, with the 
sight for the actual distance. 

19. Target, and judging distance, practice. 

20. Two days after the first one proceeds to target 
practice. 

21. Eleven. 

22. Two companies, with their officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, are again to be struck off duty, and exercised 
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in the file and volley firing on one day, and the skirmishing 
practice on another. 

23. Ten. 

24. In about twelve weeks. 

25. No ; only one at a time. 

26. Two at preliminary drills, and two at practice. 

27. Two companies are to be engaged at preliminary 
drills, and afterwards exercised to the end of the third 
period, when they are to return to duty ; two more com- 
panies are to replace them, and so continue until the whole 
battalion is similarly exercised ; after which, the file and 
volley firing, and skirmishing practices, are to be executed, 
two companies, at a time, being engaged in them. 

28. Only one. 

29. They are to be relieved for the purpose of instruc- 
tion, by companies that have already gone through the 
year's practice. 

30. The officer instructor is to be sent to instruct them. 

31. Yes. 

32. They are to be exercised with the company next 
furnished for instruction. 

33. They are to be recorded in separate registers. 

34. If there be more than five men, they are to be 
exercised in the preliminary drills, and practised to the 
end of the third period, in a squad by themselves. 

35. They are returned as " non-exercised," but join the 
succeeding year's course. 

36. They are to be exercised, either with the next 
company engaged in these practices, or in a squad by 
themselves, should every company of the battalion have 
concluded. 
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37. No; in separate diagrams. 

38. The "average 1 points" obtained by the squad in 
each practice. 

39. In order that 1 the " points,' 1 which they obtain, 
may be secured for the company to which they belong. 

40. No ; one diagram will do for the squad. 

41. No. 

42. Yes ; they may. 

43. In the winter months ; in tropical climates, early 
in the morning, and late in the afternoon, during the hot 
season. 

44. Yes. 

45. No; they are to be exercised whenever not on 
duty. 

46. In a company's practice return headed, " Casuals 
after the termination of the annual course." 

47. Yes ; excepting that the instruction is to be con- 
ducted by half-troops; two being engaged at drill, and 
two at practice. 

48. Yes. 

49. Two half-batteries; and the course ought to be 
completed in nine working days. 

50. Fifteen working days. 

51. It is never to exceed 240, nor ever to be under 20. 

52. One company. 

53. By the non-commissioned officers, under the super- 
intendence of the officers of the companies, if an instructor 
is not available. 

54. Not more than one-half, and not less than one- 
fourth. 

55. For about three weeks. 
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56. On each day, two position drills, one lesson in 
cleaning arms, and one lesson in theoretical principles, are 
to be executed ; on the first day, the sights are explained, 
and aiming drill carried on at 100 and 150 yards ; on the 
five following days respectively, three distances are aimed 
at ; for the four first days, judging distance drill is carried 
on up to 300 yards, and on the remaining four days up to 
600 yards ; on the seventh and eighth days respectively, 
10 caps are snapped, and 10 rounds blank cartridge are 
fired ; on these two days, there is also a lesson on the 
manufacture of cartridges. 

57. Eight working days. 

58. All the motions of loading, standing and kneeling. 

59. One party is to be at preliminary drills, and another 
at practice, at the same time. 

60. When they exceed sixty, the squad is to consist of 
not less than twenty, and, when under that number, ten. 

61. A course of musketry training. 

62. The " Annual Musketry Practice Return," com- 
pleted to the date on which the instruction ceased. 

63. Yes. 

64. Lecture room models, &c, as a means of profitable 
occupation on the voyage. 

65. Yes; to catechise the officers of companies, and 
ascertain whether they are acquainted with the theory and 
practice of musketry. 

66. The circumstance, and the cause of it, are to be 
reported to the Adjutant-General. 

67. Correct duty-states, specifying the posts of sentries 
and the numbers furnished for guard, are to accompany the 
report. 

68. The Inspector- General of Musketry. 
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CAVALRY MEMORAJSTOUM. 

1. Seventy rounds ball cartridge. 

20 „ blank „ 

100 percussion caps. 
20 „ „ for snapping practice. 

2. Seventy rounds ball cartridge. 

50 „ blank „ 

132 percussion caps. 

3. It is the same, with such modification, of course, 
as the different nature of the duties of the two services 
requires. 

4. No ; if it can, by any means, be avoided. 

5. From 2 P.M. until it is time to prepare for evening 
stables. 

6. No ; he is to omit them. 

7. Cleaning arms 4 lessons. 

Theoretical principles . . . .4 „ 

Aiming drill 4 drills. 

Position drill 4 ,, 

Judging distance drill . . . 4 „ 

8. From 150 to 600 yards. 

9. Three-quarters of an hour. 

10. The 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, periods of target practice, 
and of judging distance practice ; and skirmishing from 
400 to 200 yards. 

11. Preliminary drills, four days; practices, seven days. 

12. At the same time as the musketry instruction of the 
Infantry. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR 

INSPECTORS Of MUSKETRY. 

1. The Inspector-General of Musketry. 

2. The authorized system of musketry instruction being 
strictly followed out in all its details. 

3. The circumstance is to be brought to the notice of 
the general officer commanding. 

4. Three hundred yards. 

5. By pairs (when practicable), with an interval of 40 
or 50 yards between them. 

6. Daily. 

7. They are to examine them, at least, once a month, 
to ascertain that the entries therein agree with the " dupli- 
cate total points" of the registers. 

8. Once a month, when they are to see the men both 
at drill and practice, and examine the returns. 

9. Once in three months. 

10. Procure the sanction of the general officer com- 
manding to do so. 

11. Report the circumstance, at once, to the general 
officer commanding, and notify that they have done so in 
their next report to the Inspector-General of Musketry. 

12. They are to bring the circumstance to the notice of* 
the commanding officer, notifying the same in their next 
monthly report. 

13. To ascertain their eligibility for the rewards granted 
to marksmen. 
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14. The " District Musketry Report," to the general 
officer commanding the division, and to the Inspector- 
General of Musketry. 

15. A statement shewing the progress, in musketry 
training, of the troops under their orders. 

16. The progress of every regiment and depot in the 
circuit of his supervision. 

17. In duplicate. 

18. No ; they are to be examined by the Inspectors, 
and the duplicates returned to the several battalions. 

19. They are to draw it up under separate headings, 
viz., instruction, returns, &c, and are to mention the corps 
that they have visited during the month, stating the number 
they found under instruction, the nature of the instruction, 
and the proficiency of the men in the several musketry 
exercises. 

20. They examine the officers on the theory and prac- 
tice of musketry, and on the system of conducting the 
musketry instruction of the recruits, and of the drilled 
soldiers of their respective companies. 



HYTHE PAPEES. 
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HYTHE PAPERS. 

Yes ; they must either make, or procure, copies of the 
six papers. 



METHOD 

OF ASCERTAINING THE 

STRENGTH OP THE SPRINGS OP A LOCK. 

1. The least weight that, attached to the comb of the 
cock, when the lock is at half-cock, will just move the 
cock. 

2. Between 13 and 141bs. 

3. About 7£lbs. 

4. By attaching such a weight to the arm of the sear 
— when the lock is at its bearings — as will just lift it, or 
overbalance the sear-spring. 

5. When the hammer is in a position, as if resting on 
the nipple. 

6. Between 13 and 141bs. 

7. By attaching such a weight to the arm of the sear, 
when the lock is at full-cock, as will raise the sear-nose 
out of the full-bent, and allow the hammer to fall. 

8. From 7 to 81bs. ; and it is ascertained by attaching 
such, a weight to the trigger, when the lock is at full- cock, 
as will cause the hammer to fall. 

9. Because, with the trigger its blade acts as a lever 
on the arm of the sear, and consequently not nearly so 
much force is required. 

10. The steel-yard. 
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THE TRAJECTORY. 

1. That point in the trajectory, where either Infantry 
or Cavalry respectively first come within contact of the path 
of the bullet. 

2. The dangerous space, or that portion of the trajectory 
in any part of which an infantry or cavalry soldier respec- 
tively would be hit: for instance, in the trajectory of 400 
yards, the " margin for " Cavalry is 180 yards ; t. «., in 
any part of the last 180 yards in this trajectory, the 
cavalry soldier would be hit. 

8. By subtracting the "first catch" from the "first 
graze." 

4. For Cavalry, 8 feet 6 inches; and for Infantry, 
6 feet. 

5. It is the highest point that the bullet is from the 
ground in its course. 

6. As the range increases, so does the culminating 
point become more distant from the muzzle. 

7. It means that, in every part of these trajectories, 
both Cavalry and Infantry are under the range of the 
bullet ; in fact, that throughout its course both Infantry and 
Cavalry would be hit. 

8. Four feet six inches. 

9. It is at 195 yards. 

10. Five feet four inches. 

11. It is at 280 yards.' 

12. Seven feet. 

18. It is at 370 yards. 

14. "Throughout." 

15. The whole course of the bullet is a "dangerous 
space " for Cavalry. 

16. It is at 225 yards. 

17. It is 145 yards. 
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WEI&ITS AJD DIMMSMS OF ARMS, &o. 

1 . Ten pounds, and a quarter of an ounce. 

2. Nine pounds, three ounces, and a quarter. 
8. Six feet, and an eighth of an inch. 

4. Four feet, seven inches, and an eighth. 

5. Long stocked ; the short stocked ones are an inch 
less. 

6. One foot five inches. 

7. Thirteen ounces. 

8. Four ounces. 

9. Four pounds, four ounces. 

10. Three feet, three inches. 

11. -577 inch. 

12. 027 inch. 

13. Three. 

14. -262 inch. 

15. From 005 inch (at the muzzle), to 015 inch (at 
the breech). 

16. Progressive. 

17. When they gradually increase in depth from one 
end of the barrel to the other. 

18. One turn in 6 feet, 6 inches. 

19. A plug bullet 

20. Five hundred and thirty grains. 

21. -55 inch. 

22. 109 inch. 

28. Two and a half drachms. 

24. Five pounds, eight ounces, and four drachms. 
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METHOD 

FOR ASCERTAINING 

THE 1W1AW DEVIATION. 

1. It should be large enough to make it probable that 
all the shots fired will hit it. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes ; for, otherwise, it would not be a fair trial as 
to the deviation of the shots. 

4. Each shot is to be marked off in a diagram, accord- 
ing to its position on the target. 

5. Horizontally, from the left of the target. 

6. By adding all the horizontal measurements, and 
dividing the total by the number of hits. 

7. No ; it would answer just as well to take them from 
the right. 

8. By measuring it perpendicularly from the bottom 
of the target. 

9. The total of the perpendicular measurements being 
divided by the number of hits. 

10. Yes. 

11. A "measurement" is simply the distance of one 
point from another ; a " mean measurement" is an average 
of a number of these " measurements." 

12. It is the intersection of the mean horizontal 
measurement, and of the mean vertical measurement. 

13. Its actual distance from the "point of mean 
impact," and is ascertained by measurement. 
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14. By adding together the absolute deviation of every 
shot — including that allowed for missesi— and dividing the 
total by the number of shots fired. 

15. A circle, from the point of mean impact as a centre, 
and with the mean absolute deviation as a radius. 

16. The merit of each arm tried, &c. 

17. By measurement. 

18. The error due to wind and defective sighting. 

19. Half the diagonal of the target. 

20. As the mark is fixed on the centre of the target, it 
is presumed that a miss would not have gone much beyond 
the edge of the target. 

21. In the column, " absolute deviation." 
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nrSTRUCTMS 

FOB 

ADITO WITHOUT EAISDST& THE FLAP SIGHT. 

1. Yes ; for, when rapidity of fire is required, there is 
not time to adjust the sights. 

2. No ; but aim is taken through the flanges which 
protect it. 

8. The rifle is placed on a " rest/' and aim taken at an 
object with the 300 yards sight, the piece being held in the 
posture of firing ; the Instructor will shut down the sight, 
and direct the soldier to notice what portion of the barrel 
he can see, through the notch of the back-sight ; after this, 
the soldier is to remove his rifle from the " rest, 1 ' and, re- 
placing it, is to take an aim, with the sight down, on the 
same object as before ; to prove that the aim is correct, the 
Instructor will raise the back-sight for 800 yards. 

4. He ought to see half-way between the top and 
shoulder of the second band. 

5. Yes. 

6. The shoulder of the second band, through the notch 
of the back-sight. 

7. Three rounds are allowed at the schools of musketry. 

8. No. 

9. The spare ammunition arising from casuals, men in 

hospital, &c. 

FINIS. 
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